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3  Indian  political  system  has  been  described  as  a  com- 
etitive  syste  o  ::ensus-seeking  party  and 

a  host  of  opposition  parties  referred  to  influ- 

ence.   The  degree  of  influence  exerted 

ties  is  a  -roduct  of  the  rei  bil:     f  the  €■  Ing 

i  r    nsive  capability  of  the  c  in 

turn,  influenced  by  the  intensi  a  - 

ting  fron  the  opposition  parties. 

is     r  t  to  31  in- 

terdependent view  of  the  Indian  political  system.   Special  em- 
sis  is  given  to  the  politic::!  ca  .  otitic::      .:  the  states, 
for  the  effective  political  bargaining  takes  place  t  this  level. 
In  order  to  examine  the  complexities  of  the  system  a  function 
approach  is  considered  nost  effective  in  that,  foil       lmond 
owell,  this  paper  stresses  the  "interrelations         <en 

social  structure  and  process"  with    '  isis  on  "attitude  :nd 

2 
nee  rather  than  ideology  and  norms." 

In  consid  i  olitical  competition  in  India  one       lso 

discuss  accomodation,  integration,  articulation 

The        -it  ion  of  such  im]  uts  is  a  strategic  factor  in  the  cf- 
fiency  of  ny   political  system  and  a  crucial,  yet  unresolved, 

a     the  Indian  political  process. 

Thii        s  divided  in      Lr  relevant  md  related  sec- 
tions:  The  political  culture;  the  Congress 
of  \  >   sition  parties;  and  t 


>sition  parties  within  the  Indi 

The  political  culture  i. 
the  entire  politic  1       .   In  the  process,  the  ti 
v  lues  h  ve  influenced  the  ace  of  social  ch 

The  Congress  ]  arty  is  examined  in  terms  of  its  strengths 
and  weaknesses;         nesses  .      ake  trie  activd 
position  parties  a  reality  and  the  strength?:         3  it  dif- 
ficult for  them  to  ittain  ower. 

The  national  ,  .    >latfonas  are  an  ilyzed  and  co  :  ored  in 
order  to  determine  the  degree  of  fragment  oi- 

tion  parties.   Often        bility  to  coordinate  their  opposition 
Movements  strengthens  the  position  of  the  Congress  Tarty. 

Following  the       is      scific       rms,  the 
turns  to  the  general  methods  available  to  the  opposition  parties 
for  gaining  political  power  within  the  states.   Specific  exa  - 
pies  are  mated  to  c    re  the  effectiveness  of  the  different 
strategies. 

The  conclusion  is  &i  to  illustrate  the  extreme  in- 

terdependence of  the  factors  '"revioiisly  discussed.   IIo  efully, 
a  circul  r   -ttern  with  all  variables  being  dependent  c. 
other  will  emerge  form  this  exercise. 


VI 


I 

POLITICAL  CULTURE 

From  the  eighteenth  century  to  1947  Britain  governed  India, 
and  during  this  period  the  mother  country  introduced  various  in- 
stitutions which  profotuidly  influenced  the  post-independence  In- 
dian political  system.  Perhaps  the  moat  notable  contributions 
lay  in  the  fields  of  education  and  administration  where  the  Bri- 
tish trained  and  politicized  a  number  of  Indians  in  preparation 
for  their  eventual  self-government.  In  general,  British  contri- 
butions and  their  very  presence  initiated  the  integration  of  the 
Indian  nation  and  the  develo  -aent  of  a  strong  sense  of  nationalism. 

After  independence  was  achieved,  the  Indian  nation  took  the 
political  form  of  a  western  State;  both  in  institutions  and  par- 
liament ry  procedures.   A  federalist  constitution  was  introduced 
in  1950  which  provided  for  a  central  government  consisting  of  two 
Houses:   the  Council  of  States  or  the  Raijya  Sabha  and  the  House 
of  the  People  or  the  Lok  Sabha.  Power  rests  with  the  people  who, 
on  the  basis  of  universal  franchise,  indirect  and  direct  elec- 
tions and  majority  rule,  elect  representatives  to  the  village 
panchayat  rajs,  the  state  assemblies  and  the  central  government. 

Despite  the  above  institutions  designed  to  promote  full  rep- 
resentation in  the  government,  complete  Indian  integration  is  re- 
tarded by  several  powerful  forces.   First,  a  conflict  exists  be- 
tween the  western  and  the  traditional  cultures,  and  secondly, 
many  loyalties,  regional,  communal,  and  caste  inhibit   ri..arp  al- 
legiance to  the  India*  State. 


The  British  were  successful  in  developing  a  strong  wes- 
tern orientation  within  the  national  leadership  and  the  bur- 
eaucracy.  These  Indian  leaders  became  committed  to  'social- 
ism' and  the  development  of  India  on  a  western  model.   On  the 
state  and  local  levels  of  politics,  the  traditional  leaders 
remained  in  positions  of  political  and  economic  power.   The 
villagers  were  and  still  -re  even  more  traditionally  oriented 
and  so,  many  continue  to  vote  on  the  basis  of  local  status 
concepts. 

The  conflict  between  the  modernized  and  traditional  e- 
lites  encouraged  the  development  of  charismatic  leadership  for 
mediation  between  the  two  political  cultures.   In  the  process, 
the  political  cultures  have  adjusted  to  one  another  and,  as 
result,  the  institutions  have  become  more  traditionalized  than 
originally  intended.   In  this  sense,  the  shock  of  moderniza- 
tion is  reduced  considerably,  for  the  national  Congress  Party 
has  modified  its  western  ideals  and  goals  to  accomodate  the 
more  traditional  segments  of  the  population. 

The  traditional  norms  a  parent  in  the  culture  also  ret  rd 
the  development  of  permanent  political  loyalties  thus  accentu- 
ating the  instability  of  party  membership.   Initially,  many 
considered  a  vote  against  Congress  Party  as  synonomous  with  op- 
position to  Indian  independence. 

In  the  absence  of  loyalties  to  political  parties,  allegi- 
ance to  individuals  remains  an  imports**  basis  for  voting  pre- 
ferences.  Personal  factions,  thereby,  become  more  important 
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than  political  parties,  and  another  cms-table  fe  ture  is  added 
to  political  competition.   It  may  b      jd,  however,  t] 
factional  loyalties  are  indeed,  a  transitional  step  between 
party  loyalties  and  traditional  concepts:   the  leaders  a  el 
to  the  public  on  the  basis  of  traditional  values,  yet  the  pol- 
iticians are  oriented  towards  achieving  power  through  consti- 
tutional means.   By  appealing  to  the  local  and  traditional  in- 
terests, the  politicians  add  a  moral  element  to  the  political 
process  in  a  culture  where  political   irties  have  no  such  ap- 
peal by  themselves.   Thus,  through  promoting  and  aggregating 
the  traditional  iaterests,  political  socialization  and  inte- 
gration is  facilitated. 

On  the  other  hand,  political  competition  based  on  local 
interests  impedes  the  secularization  of  Indian  politics.   Par- 
ties such  as  the  Akali  Dal,  the  D.M.K.  and  the  Jana  Sangh  ag- 
gregate the  demands  of  particular  groups  based  on  religious  or 
linguistic  ties.   Such  political  parties  are  narrow  both  in 
their  appeal  and  in  their  orientation.   First,  they  seek  to  ac- 
centuate the  individuality  of  various  sectors  or  subcultures 
within  the  society  and,  second,  these  parties  are  op  osed  to 
the  western  goals  of  the  Congress  Party.   Agitation  for  extreme 
particularistic  demands,  such  as  opposition  to  cow  slaughtering, 
takes  precedence  over  political  competition  through  the  use  of 
peaceful  parliamentary  norms. 

However,  it  is  significant  that  most  parties  who  seriously 
contemplate  political  power  are  unable  to        to  the  partic- 
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ularistic  demands  of  a  certain  caste,  langua  e  or  region  alone, 
since  the  caste  or  regiomal  group  is  seldom  united  within  it- 
self.  It  is  more  common  for  a  criss-cross  of  loyalties  and 
conflicts  to  exist  among  the  different  groups.   In  the  State  of 
Orissa,  P.  G.  Bailey  notes  that  the  caste  assemblies  :..re  not 
sufficiently  united,  hut  usually  split  between  the  progressive 
faction  favoring  secularization  and  a  conservative  sector  em- 
phasizing traditional  roles  and  preoccupations.   In  Orissa, 
the  progressive  faction  is  likely  to  appeal  to  left  wing  par- 
ties for  political  power,  ..hereas  the  conservative  sector  ar- 
ticulates through  more  right-wing  parties.   The  politicians 
thus  must  compete  with  one  another  within  the  caste  groupings 
as  they  do  not  constitute  a  single  block  vote.   The  Punjabi 
State,  another  example,  has  historically  bean  divided  between 
the  Hindus  and  the  Sikhs;  and  the  Sikhs  themselves  ?.re  divided 
into  those  v/ho  favor  and  those  who  are  against  the  establish- 
ment of  their  own  State.   It  is  therefore  impossible  for  the 
Akali  Dal  to  consider  itself  the  legitimate  spokesman  for  the 
entire  Sikh  community. 

The  bitter  Kamma  and  Reddi  caste  competition  in  Andhra 
Pradesh  is  another  case  in  point.   In  this  State  the  Kammas  are 
themselves  divided  into  members  of  the  Coinmunist,  Swatantra, 
and  Congress  Parties.   Pinally,  in  Mysore,  there  is  a  major 
split  between  the  Brahmin  and  non-Brahmin  castes  but  the  non- 
Brahmin  op:osition  is  also  split  among  the  Vokkaligars  and  the 
Lingyat  castes. 
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Divisions  also  exist  within  and  among  the  various  econom- 
ic groups.   The  peasants,  for  example,  are  not  particularly 
class  conscious  and  so  remain  united  only  until  the  immediate 
objective  has  been  achieved.   Political  consciousness  is  es- 
pecially impeded  by  the  low  literacy  rate  (24  per  cent  in  1961)2 
and  the  poor  communication  system  within  India.   As  education 
and  urbanization  progress,  expectations  increase  L-;nd  olitical 
participation  is  thereby  intensified.   Indicative  of  this  sit- 
uation is  the  growing  political  partici ration  among  the  young 
who  did  not  experience  the  struggle  for  independence .   These 
youths  have  no  traditional  loyalties  to  the  Congress  Party  and 
see  neither  a  moral  nor  sentimental  need  for  its  continued  dom- 
i:i  ting  position.   It  has,  in  fact,  been  suggested  that  the 
Congress'  losses  incurred  during  the  1967  election  illustrate 
the  growing  disillusionment  among  the  youth  for  the  governing 
party.   The  election  results  tend  to  support  the  belief  that 
former  caste  and  regional  voter  blocs  are  likely  to  break  down 
as  the  people  become  more  accustom  to  political  participation 
and  more  alienated  from  the  Congress  Party  and  its  long  list 
of  unfilled  promises. 

Retarding  the  acceptance  of  political  competition  is  the 
traditional  Indian  value  of  compromise.   Decisionmaking  is  re- 
garded as  a  rocess  of  reaching  a  consensus  and  partisan  polit- 
ical organization  is  thereby  considered  dangerous  and  divisive 
for  the  society.   Former  President  Radhakrishnan  articulated 
this  concept  when  he  said,  •Why  look  at  things  in  terms  of  this 
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or  that?  Why  not  have  both  this  and  that?"^  Jayaprahash  U   r- 
y  n,  a  former  socialist  turned  Gandhian,  maintained  a  more  ex- 
treme view  of  the  synthesis  concept  when  he  advoc  .ted  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  partyless  democracy,  the  abolition  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  development  of  a  tiered  power  structure  based 
among  the  villages. 

In  view  of  the  above  tr  ditions  and  the  Congress'  ability 
to  make  use  of  comyro.ise,  msuaj  opposition  parties  find  it  im- 
os: ible  to  successfully  articulate  demands  without  having  the 
o  anions  mirrored  within  the  Congress  Party.   Consequently,  the 
opposition  parties  are  encouraged  to  express  extreme  demands,  a 
situation  which  is  further  encouraged  by  the  traditional  pro- 
cedure for  conflict  resolution.   The  historical  practice  of  ar- 
bitration by  a  third  and  neutral  party  has  led  opposing  groups 
to  make  immoderate  demands  in  order  to  win  their  primary  goals. 
Ok  ble  to  develop  moderate  political  progr  ms  which  differ 
from  the  consensus  seeking  Congress  Party,  leads  many  opposition 
parties  to  practice  another  Indian  tradition:   civil  disobedi- 
ence.  Under  British  rule,  Gandhi  used  such  methods  on  a  nation- 
al basis  in  order  to  influence  the  colonial  power.   Now,  . arties 
such  s  the  S.S.P. ,  Jana  Sangh,  and  Communists,  have  legitimized 
this  method  for  articulating  demands.   Although  this  method  of 
articulation  solidifies  the  appealing  group,  ..i.e.  clevelo  s   olit- 
ical  consciousr.ese       rticipation,  it  impedes  the  growth  of 
pragmatic  Bargaining,  •  -lasiaes  the  impleme  - 

tation.  rather  than  the  formation,  of  political  programs. 
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II 

THE  CONGRESS  PARTY  0?  INDIA 

The  Congress  Party  eame  to  power  in  1947  after  functioning 
for  sixty-two  ye  rs  as  the  mass  orgaaizatioa  1 .ading  the  strug- 
gle for  independence.   Because  the  Party  had  been  principally 
associated  with  non-parliament-.ry  activities,  the  national  lead- 
ers, upon  attaining  control,  were  forced  to  determine  the  rela- 
tionship between  Congress,  the  Government,  and  the  people.   Al- 
though Gandhi  previously  urged  the  disbanding  of  Congress  as  a 
political  party,  the  leaders  continued  to  have  the  organization 
function  as  such.   The  role  of  the  Congress  in  the  independence 
movement  and  its  nationally  recognized  leaders  gave  the  Party 
strategic  symbols;  organizational  strength  and  material  resour- 
ces denied  to  opposition  groups.   In  view  of  such  experience, 
the  Party  was  granted  overwhelming  su  port  in  its  early  years 
with  a  resulting  lack  of  boundary  maintenance  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  national  Party.   The  Congress  Party,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment, has  f  ced  increasingly  heavy  demands  which  it  has  been 
unable  to  satisfy.   Opposition  parties  have  thus  become  more 
popular  and  the  support  for  the  Congress  has  subsequently  de- 
clined:  in  1952,  the  Party  won  74  per  cent  and  in  1967,  54  per 
cent.    These  figures  are,  however,  deceptive  for,  despite  its 
electoral  majority,  the  Party  has  never  v.:      ;ority  of  the 
pouul  r  vote. 
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"ost-Independcnce  Developments: 
Adaptati  a i  I  . .   br  lj  .  tion 

Soon  after  the  unifying  objective  of  inde       e  was 
achieved,  the  regional,  linguistic,  and  communal  demands  sub- 
merged during  the  British  rule,  cane  into  focus.   As  the  Con- 
gress Party  contained  representatives  of  these  demands  within 
its  national  Ox  held  responsible  for 

responding  to  them.   Unable  to  do  so  satisfactorily,  the  Par- 
ty was  forced  to  adapt  to  the  traditic      vironment  it  en- 
countered. 

First,  the  ministerial  wing  of  the  Party,  composed  of 
Cabinet  members  responsible  for  acting  in  the  nation:  1  Inter- 
ist,  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  organizational  wing,  con- 
sisting of  Party  administrators  and  bureaucrats,  over  the  power 
to  formulate  Congress  policy.   Within  four  years  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  and  his  parliamentary  branch  of  the  Congress  Party,  ach- 
ieved supremacy  over  the  Congress  President  and  his  Working 
Committee.   The  resulting  initiative  has  been  mad      d  ever 
since  Nehru  and  S.P.  Pate!  engaged  in  the  struggle  over  the 
election  of  the  Con.ress  President.   The  climax  of  the  fight 
came  in  1951  when  Patel's  man,  P.D.  Tandom,  was  forced  to  re- 
sign from  the  party  position. 

The  national  Congress  Party  also  adapted  to  the  envirc  - 
ment  in  the  sense  that  state  Congress  Parties  have  become  in- 
creasingly autonomous  from,  the  central  organization.  Because 
the         demands  articulated  after  independence  were  loc  1 
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in  nature  and  varied  from  region  to  region,  the  central  Co.  - 
gress  became  dependent  on  the  state  or      tions  for  satis- 
factorily a  gregating  public  opinion.   In  time,  state  md  lo- 
cal le  -.ders  developed  their  own  sources  of  power  and  so  were 
no  longer  dependent  on  the  center  for  their  political  posi- 
tions.  Consequently,  a  maior  role  of  the  center  has  become 
the  arbitration  of  intraparty  conflicts  within  the  st  te  amd 
local  parties. 

Since  independence,  the  primary  function  of  the  national 
Coagress  Party  has  thus  changed  from  the  mobilization  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  the  aggregation  of  diverse  demands.   In  this 
sense,  the  Farty  has  become  more  of  an  integrator  of  Indian 
society  than  an  innovator  in  the  development  process. 

After  the  western-orientation  of  the  nation  was  determined 
in  1951,  and  the  strong  dissenters  subsequently  left  the  party, 
the  remaining  national  Congressmen  became  laore  ideologically 
united  in  terms  of  overall  political  policy.   The  less  exciting 
nature  of  political  debate  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  state 
Congress  Tarties  led  to  two  interrelated  problems  for  the  nation- 
al organization;  conflicts  within  the  elite  amd  f  ctionalism 
within  the  organization.        ss  it  ture  of  the  I  .rty  amd  the 
decentralization  of  power  within  it,  emcoui       jlitic 
ticipation  of  the  more  traditional  elite,  for  as  the  i       ce 
of  local  organization  increased,  modern  political  roles  were 
necessary  to  fill  the  positions.   The  new  roles,  however,  lacked 
legitimacy  among  the  voters,  so  local  elites  began  to  serve 
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a  link  between  traditional  values  and  modern  institutions. 
The  local  landlord,  thus,  assumed  the  roll  of  arbitrator  and 

constructive  worker  due  to  his  traditional  y.articipution  in 

p 
philanthropic  efforts.    The  political  power  granted  these 

le  ders,  encouraged  the  articulation  of  n  rrow  interests,  and 

the  state  Congress  Parties  became  sources  of  patronage  instead 

of  cohesive  units  dedicated  to  the  national  political  goals. 

Moreover,  as  the  traditional  elite  in  local  positions   f 
power  lacked  the  western  education  of  the  majority  of  national 
leaders,  the  orientations  of  the  tv/o  groups  were  dissimilar  and, 
often  conflicting.   On  occasion,  the  matioaal  leadership  has 
felt  that  the  local  interests  were  too  narrow  to  provide  ade- 
qu  te  leadership  and  consequently  granted  nominations  to  men 
outside  the  Congress  Party.   One  example  of  such  a  situation 
occurred  in  West  Bengal  where  the  local  elite  encouraged  pop- 
ular issues  by  emphasizing  specific  caste,  religious  and  re- 
gional sentiments. 

In  the  urban  areas.  Congress  leadership  is  shifting  from 
the  western-trained  lawyers  to  the  less-educated  lower  middle 
class  businessmen.   This  shift  represents  a  growing  class  of 
professional  politicians  who  are  attracted  to  the  Congress  Par- 
ty by  desire  for  political  power  rather  than  for  ideologic 
compatibility.   One  author  distinguished  the  rural  from  the 
urban  leadership  by  finding  rural  leadership  an  expression  of 

status  previously  achieved,  while  urban  leadership  represented 

4 
an  attempt  to  gain  st  tus  through  positions  of  political  power. 
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On  the  whole,  support  for  Congress  i      ily  declining 

in  the  urban  sectors  of  India.   The  educated,  ses 

5 
find  the  new  breed  of  politicians  repugnant,   and  so,  turn  to 

oppositi.a  .arties.   The  poorer  urban  classes  find  the  Congress 

ty  too  conservative  and  indifferent  to  their  welfare.   As 
unemployment  increases  and  the  young  move  into  the  cities,  they 
become  increasingly  alien  ted  from  the  Congress  Party  and  its 
unfilled  romises.   It  is  significant  that  the  voters  in  two 
of  India's  largest  cities,  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  elected  the 
Communist  parties  to  participate  in  united  front  governments. 
The  voters  in  Delhi,  the  third  largest  city,  gave  major  support 

aother  opposition  party,  the  Jana  Sangh  during  the  1967 
general  elections.  In  Uttar  Pradesh  and  West  Bengal,  the  two 
Indian  st  tes  containing  the  most  populous  centers  of  ore 
100,000  people,  state  governments  have  been  formed  by  opposi- 
tion parties:  and  in  the  next  most  urbanized  states  of  Andhra 
and  Mahar  slitr  ,  the  leftist  parties  constitute  the  major  op- 
position to  the  Congress  rule. 

factionalism  V/ithin  The  3t-te  Congress  Parties 

Most  of  the  Congress  Party's  support  lies  in  the  compai  - 
tively  stable  rur.l  re  s  where  traditional  values  and  complex 
social  relationships  contribute  to  the  Congress1  dominance. 
It  is  especially  in  these  regions,  where  traditional  leaders 
occupy  power  that  factionalism  appears  strongest  within  the 
state  Congress  Parties.   The  intensity  of  factional  conflicts 
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decreases  the  state  Party's  stability  by  placing  primary  em- 
phasis on  personalities  md  de -emphasizing  possibilities  of 
external  political  threats.   In  describing  the  faction  1   ol- 
itics  of  Uttar  radesh,  Philip  Brass  notes  that  the  membership 
of  the  Congress  Party  is  heavily  dependent  on  the  intensity  of 
fictional  conflicts.   The  pe  k  membership  in  the  Party  in  Ut- 
t  r  Pradesh  occurred  in  1950  when  Kripalani  and  Tandon  strug- 
gled over  the  Congress  presidency.   The  enroll      ".ropped 
considerably  between  1950  and  1957  for  during  this  time  the 
f  ctional  le  ders  were  more  concerned  with  forming  alliances 
among  themselves  than  recruiting  support  to  strengthen  their 
electoral  positions.   In  1959.  membership  again  begin  to  in- 
crease until  the  State  Party  leadership  changed  hands  in  I960. 

When  emphasis  is  placed  on  personalities,  as  is  oh  r.ctcr- 
istic  of  factional  politics,  local  demands  are  often  inadequate- 
ly aggregated.   In  a  situ: ti on  where  two  factions  exist  within 
the  strte  Party  one  group  may  articulate  conflicting  demands 
from  the  other  faction  soley  for  opposition  sake  and  regardless 
of  the  program's  relev  nee  to  the  constituency  involved.   Where 
personal  emnity  is  the  basis  for  political  competition,  one 
faction  may  refer  to  see  an  entire  institution  paralyzed  be- 
fore allowing  its  control  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  mother 
faction.   Again,  in  such  situations  b  r         id  compromise 
is  impossible,  for  it  would  undermine  positions  of  status  on 
which  the  factions  are  based.   Thus,  the  opposition  is  .aore 
likely  to  desert  the  state  Party  nd  sabotage  the  election 
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ft  contribute  to  the  electoral  victory  of  the  opposiftg 
f  ctioft. 

As  e  rly  as  1956  one  Uttar  Pradesh  Congress  member  de- 
clared: 

Every  such  Congressman  is  himself  a  party.  He 
makes  alliances  within  Congress  as  well  as  those 
outside  for  his  narrow  personal  interest,  and 
breaks  them  at  his  convenience.   Loyalty  to  the 
Congress  o:  s  become  a  thing  of  the 

past.   With  impunity  Congressmen  su        d  en- 
coui'      ti-Congress  groups. 7 

In  1957,  in  Madras,  a  group  of  Congressmen  temporarily  broke 
with  the  Party  to  organize  the  Congress  Reform  Party,  and  in 
1959,  an  additional  thirty  Congress  members  resigned  in  order 
to  form  the  Democratic  Party.   These  dissidents  subsequently 
merged  with  the  Socialists,  then  with  the  Swatar.tr  ]  rty  be- 
fore they  finally  returned  to  the  Congress  organization.   Sim- 
ilarly, in  the  state  of  Bihar,  dissidents  formed  the  Lok  S\ ■ 
Sangli  in  1952,  and  in  1957,  other  Congressmen  resigned  to  form 
the  Jan  Congress.   In  the  1963  Uttar  Pradesh  general  elections 
42  state  ministers  and  four  junior  ministers  at  the  centr  1 
level  were  defeated  in  c      as  waged  against  them  by  other 

Q 

Congress  members.    Finally,  in  1965,  in  Kerala,  dissatisfied 
Congressmen  formed  the  Kerala  Congress  which  succeeded  in  split- 
ing  the  Congress  vote  during  the  elections  held  that  year. 
Direct  causes  of  factional  unrest  are  the  failure  to  n 

minations  during  elections;  and  conflicts  between  the 
or  .aizational  nd  ministerial  .  i.  :s  of  the  s1      rties.   In 
the  latter  situation,  the  legislative  or  administrative  bra 
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of  the  P=rty  is  occu  ied  by  one  f  ,cti  m   who  owes  loyalty  to 
one  man.   In  Uttar  Pradesh  such  dispersion  of  power  is  held 
"by  C.B.  Gupta  in  the  organization.!  wing  nd  "by        Singh 
in  the  mimisterial  branch.   In  Kysore,  one  faction  represents 
the  Lingayat  caste  and  holds  the  ministeri  1  ving  whereas  the 
Vokkaligars  dominate  the  organizational  branch  of  the  state 
Party.   Assam,  Gujarat,  and  lladyah  Pradesh  ,,re  other  examples 
of  states  where  factions  are  similarly  entrenched  within  the 
branches  of  the  state  Congress  Parties. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  central  Congress  Party  to  sustain 
the  political  loyaltj*-  among  factions  as  the  Central  Parliamen- 
tary  Bo.,rd  is  unable  to  award  -.11  members  with  nominations 
can  seldom  select  an  equal  nuaber  of  candid  tcs  from  among  the 
factions.   In  trying  to  distribute  them  according  to  f  ction, 
the  Party  may  select  candidates  for  the  State  Assembly  and  Na- 
tional Parliament  who  are  not  only  in  opposition  to  one  another 
but  incapable  of  working  together.   Also,  the  selection  of  a 
candidate  on  the  basis  of  his  factional  loyalty  may  deter  the 
Congress  Party  from  winning  the  seat  in  a  constituency  where 
the  -articular  candidate  has  no  appeal.   Thus,  using  factional 
affiliations  as  the  basis  for  discriminating  among  candidates 
may  cause  ineffiency  within  the  state  governments  and  increase 
instability  within  the  state  Congress  Parties.   In  view  of  the 
dilemma  confronting  the  Parliament  ry  Board,  there  is  an  ex- 
tremely high  turnover  rate  among  Congress  Party  representatives. 
In  some  states  as  many  as  one-half  the  legislative  representa- 
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tives  are  new  even  though  the  distribution  of  se..ts  among  the 
parties  remains  unchanged. '   Similarly,  between  one-third  and 
one-half  of  the  members  of  Parliament  and  the  State  Assemblies 
are  not  renominated  by  the  Congress  Party.    This  high  rate 
of  turnover  encourages  local  members  to  develop  their  inde 
dent  sources  of  support  or  threaten  to  leave  the  Congress  I  xt- 
ty  as  a  bargaining  position  for  more  nominations  to  a  partic- 
ular f.  ction. 

In  addition  to  the  instability  within  the  state  Congress 
Parties,  facti       litics  make  the  regions  more  susceptible 
to  defeat  by  opposition  parties.   The  danger  of  the  extern. 1 
threat  is  especially  serious  when  th   f  ctional  conflict  with- 
in the  Congress  Party  is  so  intense  that  the  members  are  un- 

e  of  opposition  strength.   The  results  of  the  1967  general 
elections  indicate  that  the  states  in  which  the  Congress  lost 
considerable  power  are  also  those  marked  by  intense  facti  or.  1 
conflicts.   In  Bihar,  Y/est  Bengal,  Orissa,  Gujarat,  Madras, 
Assam  and  Uttar  Pradesh,  its  popular  vote  declined  by  11.4 
per  cent;  8.3  per  cent:  7.9  per  cent-  7.8  per  cent;  7.1  per 
cent;  5  per  cent-  and  4.2  per  cent   respectively.   3ach  of 
these  states  is  an  example  of  factional  politics  or       de 
of  unity  in  the  face  of  obvious  opposition  strength.   Three 
factions  compete  for  party  nominations  in  the  state  of  Bihar, 
and  in  7/est  Bengal  there  exists  only  superficd  1  v..  It; 
of  the  communist  challenge.   The  Congress  Party  in  Orissa  is 
:  cterized  by  divisions  along  ideological,  regional, 
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caste  lines  and  the  Party  in  Gujarat  is  torn  between  the  or- 
ganizational and  ministerial  wings  in  their  fight  over  Con- 
gress nominations.   In         the  Congress  Party  faced  de- 
feat by  the  popular  D.M.K.  and  is  now  united  where  it  was 
e  rlier  s  lit  along  Brahmin  and  anti-Brahmin  caste  loyalties. 
Assamese  Congress  politics  are  .-bsed  on  the  three  regional  - 
linguistic  divisions  within  the  state  and  the  Uttar  Pradesh 
I  rty  centers  around  the  organizational-ministerial  conflict 
between  Gupta  and  Singh. 

Unifying  Forces:   The  Quality  of  national  Leadership 

Forces  which  les  en  the  intensity  of  the  factional  con- 
flict within  the  Party  include  the  national  leadership  end  the 
tremendous  patronage  power.   The  arbitration  role  of  the  na- 
tional leadership  reached  its  height  under  Prime  Minister  Neh- 
ru who  mediated  not  only  conflicts  within  the  Congress  but  al- 
so those  among  different  political  parties.   Both  he  .  ;,d  Prime 
Minister  Shastri  attempted  to  arrive  at  accommodation  and  com- 
promise through  the  policy  of  co-existence  whereby  points  of 
agreement  rather  than  disagreement  are  emphasized. 

One  example  of  Nehru's  role  %b   medi-.tor  between  state  par- 
ties took  place  in  Kerala  between  1957  and  1959-   v/hen  a  com- 
munist led  coalition  was  elected  in  1957,  the  minority  state 
Congress  Party  begem  sabotaging  the  State  government  in  an 
attempt  to  force  the  imposition  of  President's  Rule  on  Ker 
Nehru,  however,  resisted  such  attempts  until  195V,  for  the 
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sources  of  power.   This,  in  turn,  alienates  those  Co 
members  who  are  unable  to  _ chieve  such  consolidated  in flue 
and  encourages  them  to  withdraw  fro:.,  the  Congress  Pa  rt; 
they      -  longer  de  end  on  national  le  dership  for  th_  ro- 
tection  of  their  power. 

Unifying 'Forces;   Patron  ,;3  .  o.ver  &  Politic  .1  ~  ro:; 

In  spite  of  the  decreasing  c  .  icity  of  the  national  party 
to  de  .1  with  conflicts,  the  Congress  Pari       ..hole,  . 
various  mechanisms  for  inducing  members  to  rem      thin  or 
to  join  the  party.   In  the  first  place,  it  Ii  ted 

tremendous        ge  power,  especially  on  the  local  levels. 
Such  power  includes  patronage  over  jobs,  development  functi 
(credits  and  roads),  regulatory  functions  (permits  and  c 
tracts),  and  the  political  power  associated  with  land  titles 
and  land  revenues.   One  of  the  earliest  use  of  this  ]  ov/er 
occurred  when  Princes,  in  control  of  autonomous  st.tes,  re- 
ceived benefits  in  return  for  integrating  their  states  into 
the  Indian  nation.   In  return  for  accession  the  Princes  re- 
ceived annual  tax-free  'privy  purses';  the  right  to  ret  in  all 
personal  property  and  wealth;  exemptions  from  custom  duties; 
and  privileged  positions  in  stte  functions  and  posts.  '   It 
is  i...  ort  nt  to  note  that  these  concessions  made  the  former 
Princes  economic  lly  r.d  politically  de  endent  on  the  Congress 

As  the  government  s  here  of  activity       ~ed,  the  pro- 

d  institutions  within  the  rural  rea  serve  to  strengthen 
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Communists  defended  on  him  "to  be  s  they 

worked  within  constitution.!  limits. 

In  the  1957  elections  Nehru  took  the  initiative  in  sol. 
an  inter-,  arty  dispute  in  Andhra  Pr  desh  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Communists  from  winning  power.   In  the  state's  factional 
conflict  between  Reddi  and  Kamma  castes  Ilehru  assured  the  ] 
er  of  the  Kammas  a  large  number  of  Party  nominations  in  return 
for  their  participation  in  a  united  front. 

Finally  in  1963,  Nehru  sought  to  remove  the  factional 
image  of  the  Congress  Party  by  implementing  the  Kainaraj  PI 
In  an  at  bempt  to  invoke  the  Gandhian  image  of  the  Party,  the 
Kanuraj  Plan  encouraged  top  le  ders  to  resign  from  their   r- 
ty  positions  in  order  that  they  might  return  to  the  villages 
and  increase  communic: tion  with  the  people. 

Prime  Minister  Shastri,  who  assumed  power  in  1.  >4,  .lso 
played  a  mediating  role  in  regional  conflicts.   Whea  the  food 
riots  broke  out  later  that  ye  r,  he  r        the  industrial- 
ization programs  in  order  to  incre  se  agricultural  product! 
Similarly  during  the  intense  language  riots,  Shastri  indefin- 
itely postponed  a  plan  designed  to  establish  Hindi  as  the  na- 
tional language.   Thus,  by  taking  a  r  gmatic  approach  to  such 
problems  both  le.ders  increased  the  responsive  capability  of 
the  Government  and  alleviated  regional  tensions  which  local 
institutions  were  unable  to  resolve. 

The  struggle  between  Nehru       tel  in  1951  illustrates 
that  conflict  among  the  national  leaders  has  a  d  - 
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impact  on  the  efficiency  of  the  government.   After  the  elec- 
tion of  Patel's  candidate,  ?urshottamdas  Tandom,  was  achieved, 
Nehru  countered  by  manipulating  his  support  -.mong  th 
mentary  wing  of  the  Congress  Party  in  order  to  pass  am  array 
of  resolutions  affirming  his  position  on  various  party  matters. 
In  the  proeess,  the  entire  civil  service  was  split  along  lead- 
ership lines  and  the  government  was  unable  to  function.   The 

rty  on  the  local  levels  was  also  affected  as  earlier 
indicated  in  the  st  te  of  Uttar  Pradesh.   The  issue,  however, 
was  a  vital  one  involving  the  future  orientation  of  the  Indian 
■  tion,  for  Tandom  was  considerably  less  secular  winded  th. 
Nehru  and  his  followers. 

Since  Nehru's  death,  the  ability  of  the  national  leader- 
ship to  resolve  conflicts  has  deteriorated.   Increasingly  such 

em]  ts  incur  opposition  from  within  the  national  and  state 
Parties,  especially  as  the  states  have  become  more  politically 
autonomous  and  the  national  leaders  have  less  charismatic  . 
peal.   The  split  within  the        1  Party  was  cle  rly  illus- 
trated before  the  1967  election  when  candid  tes  were  chosen 
for  Congress  nominations.   One  controversy  surrounded  the  ques- 
tion of  gr      Krishna  Ken  on  a  place  or:  the  ticket  for  the 
constituency  of  Bombay.   The  conflict  between  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  and  Congress  President  Patel  was  finally  resolv*,;. 
the  latter' s  favor  itted  to  c        on 

a  Congress  ticket.   The  decline  of  the  mediating  role  of  the 
rty  encourages  state  leaders  to  maximize  their  01 
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the  support  conferred  upon  the  state  Congress  Parties.  Thu 
Community  Develo  (meat  irograms  and  the  economic  c  !,ive 
institutions  increasingly  demonstrate  the  importance  of  the 
government's  destributive  capability,  and,  in  a  society  where 
the  ruling  Party  and  the  government  are  not  differentiated, 
the  voter  looks  to  Congress  to  ensure  the  continuity  of  these 
rogr  ■•ins. 

Opposition  parties  and  factions  do  not  have  the  resources 
for  such  patronage  ;ov/er  nor  can  they  associate  themselves  with 
the  'good  works'  of  the  Congress  Party.   Politicians  who  o_ 
the  Congress  are  thus  denied  an  important  source  of  power;  po- 
wer which  constitutes  the  main  incentive  for  men  who  are  ideo- 
logically in  agreement  with  the  Party  to  rem  3. 
The  most  effective  strategy  for  gaining  such  power  is  to  seek 
it  from  within  the  structure  of  the  state  Congress  Party  it- 
self.  This  method,  however.       increases  intra-party  fac- 
tionalism and  the  instability  of  the  state  Party  as  a  whole. 
In  seeking  control  of  patronage  ositions,  the  main  com- 
petition centers  around  local  institutions:   district  and  mun- 
icipal boards,  cooperative  societies,  Cooperative  Development 
Federations,  and  especially,  over  the  post  of  President  of  the 
District  Board.  ^  Influence  on  the  District  Congress  Committee 
is  also  beneficial  for  it  is  this  body  that  selects  Congress 
candidates  and  recommends  their  nomination  to  the  3t  te 
ment-.ry  Board.   The  system  of  indirect  elections  facilitates 
state  control  of  local  party  ffaips,  but  it  also  c      cs 
local  factional  conflicts  to  be  expanded  onto  the  state  level. 
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Unifying  Forces;   accomodation  on  ti.        Level 

In  selecting  candidates  for  the  Congress  Party,  the  Parlii  - 
cientary  Board  seeks  to  ensure  the  representation  of  all  minor- 
ity groups  and  factions  on  the  party  tickets.   Its  tremendous 
ability  to  accomodate  and  integrate  various  opinions  within  its 
overall  organization  prevents  the  opposition  :arties  from 
ing  the  initiative, and  forces  them  to  articulate  more  specific 
demands.   Furthermore,  when  necessary,  the  state  Congress  ] 
ties  are  willing  to  form  coalitions  with  narrower  based  polit- 
ical parties  without  being  sensitive  about  compromising  polit- 
ical beliefs.   Examples  of  this  strategy  can  be  cited  in  the 
state  of  Orissa  where,  in  spite  of  the  national  Congress  pro- 
nouncements favoring  land  reforms,  Party  nominations  wore  dis- 
tributed among  the  feudal  land  owners.   Then,  once  in  power  in 
1957,  the  state  Congress  Party  increased  its  slight  majority  by 
absorbing  three  members  of  th  feudalist  Ganatantra  Parishad 
and  by  forming  an  alliance  with  the  equally  traditional  Jhark- 
land  Party. 

During  the  same  period  in  the  state  of  Andhra,  the  national 
Congress  leadership  exerted  pressure  on  the  non-communist  Par- 
ties in  order  to  form  an  alliance  against  the  Communist  Partp. 
In  I960,  during  the  state  elections  in  Kerala,  the  state  Co  - 
gress  Party  formed  a  similar  coalition  with  the       socialists 
and  the  Muslim  league  in  order  to  prevent  nother  Communist 
victory.   In  general,  one  may  submit  t:      n  confronted  with 
leftist  opposition,  the  state  Congress  Party  ..ursues  the  strategy 
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of  forming  a  united  front  such  as  occurred  during  and  after 
the  1967  elections  in  Kerala,  West  Ben  dhra  Pradesh. 

When  the  opposition  is  located  among  the  more  conservative 
parties,  the  state  Congress  Tarty  uses  its  patronage  power  to 
secure  the  support  of  dissidents  among  the  parties  and  inde- 
pendent candidates.   Examples  of  this  policy  can  he  cited  in 
Rajasthan  and  the  Punjab  after  the  last  general  election. 

Increasingly,  however,  the  delicate  equilibrium  which 
exists  within  the  Congress  organizations,  requires  that  the 
leaders  exert  care  in  determing  with  whom  they  negotiate  elec- 
toral alliances.   In  accommodating  the  demands  of  a  minority, 
the  Congress  must  be  careful  not  to  alienate  other  opposition 
groups  both  within  and  outside  the  Congress  Party.   Integr  - 
ting  such  demands  carries  the  additional  danger  of  increasing 
the  fragmentation  of  the  Indian  political  culture. 

Conversely,  when  the  party  refuses  to  accommodate  minor- 
ity demands,  it  may  be  accused  of  being  unresponsive  to  peace- 
ful articulation  methods  and  so,  encourages  disobediance  and 
agitations.   When  forced  to  deal  with  the  subsequent  agitations 
the  national  Party  places  itself  in  the  vulnerable  position  of 
being  accused  of  suppressing  minority  groups.   Perhaps  the  best 
example  of  this  situation  occured  before  the  states  were  re- 
organized in  the  1950' s. 

Initially,  the  central  government  was  unaware  of  the  in- 
tensi : y  of  the  linguistic  demands  and  was  then  unwilling  to 
respond  when  they  were   e  ce fully  articulated.   Local  groups 
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thus  realized  that  some  form  of  coercion  would  be  more  effec- 
tive in  gaining  redress  for  their  grievances.   After  riots 
began  the  government  realized  the  danger  of  the  situation 
so  conceded  by  reorganizing  the  states  on  the  rapid  ad  hoc 
basis  of  local  agitations  instead  of  formulating  general  prin- 
ciples  for  a  practical  and  consistent  policy.    The  areas, 
such  as  the  Punjab,  in  which  the  population  remained  dissatis- 
fied with  the  government's  results  could  only  conclude  that 
through  continued  agitation  would  their  demands  be  satisfied. 
In  1966,  therefore,  the  government  finally  agreed  to  the  Sikh 
demands  by  bifuracating  the  Punjabi  state. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  Congress'  relationship  with 
the  Sikh  Akali  Dal  serves  as  an  extreme  illustration  of  the 
style  in  which  the  Congress  deals  with  a  minority  group.   Al- 
though the  Akali  Dal  considers  itself  the  spokesman  for  the 
Sikhs  in  the  Punjab,  it  faces  opposition  within  the  ethnic 
group  and  from  the  Hindu  population  who  also  inhabit  the  State. 
Since  Independence,  the  party  has  articulated  demands  fo: 

rate  Sikh  state  and  opposed  majoritj-  rule,  joint  elector- 
ates, and  the  se  ration  of  the  Sikh  religion  from  political 
affairs.   These  demands  are  obviously  contrary  to  the  Congress' 
desire  for  a  secular  state  and  concessions  would  only  perpetu- 
ate the  fragmented  political  culture.   In  dealing  with  the  min- 
ority, however,  the  national  Congress  Party  has  mainly  responded 
to  Akali  Dal  initiatives  ~bj   arranging  special  formulas  for  the 
ethnic  group  such  as  the  parity  formula,  the  services  formula, 
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the  Sachar  formula  and  regional  formula.  The  response  of  the 
Congress,  moreover,  has  almost  always  followed  massive  Akali 

Dai  agitations  which  temporarily  subside  once  the  Congress 

17 
1  rty  makes  concessions.    Until  1966,  the  Congress  resisted 

the  "basic  demand  for  a  Sikh  state  and,  instead,  stood  firmly 

by  the  decision  of  the  States  Reorganization  Commission: 

The  case  i'or  a  Punjabi -speaking  State  falls,  first- 
ly, because  it  licks  the  general  sup  ort  of  the  peo- 
ple inhabiting  the  area,  and  secondly,  because  it 
will  not  eliminate  any  of  the  causes  of  friction  from 
7/hich  the  demand  for  a  separate  Punjabi -speaking 
State  enm.tes.   The  proposed  State  will  solve  neither 
the  language  problem  nor  the  communal  problem  and, 
far  from  removing  internal  tension  which  exists  be- 
tween communal  and  linguistic  groups,  it  might  fur- 
ther exacerbate  the  existing  feelings. 1° 

It  is  significant  that  the  Congress  Partj^  reversed  its  policy 
a  year  before  the  general  elections,  for  in  1967  the  Congress 
won  enough  support  from  the  Akali  Dal  to  participate  in  a  co- 
alition government  with  the  Sikh  party. 

In  general  and  despite  these  problems,  the  resources 
available  to  the  Congress  Party  and  the  moderate  olicy  which 
the  Party  pursues,  afford  it  sufficient  support  to  remain  in 
power.   The  Congress  Party  is  able  to  aggregate  the  demands  of 
a  v  riety  of  a  social  groups  who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 

rticulate  their  demands  through  the  more  narrowly  based  op- 
position parties. 

Unifying  ?orces:   Control  of  the  Nation  1  Government 

As  long  as  the  Party  remains  in  power  at  the  central  level, 
it  can  fford  to  lose  its  majority  within  a  number  of  the  st  te 
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governments.   This  is  true  because  the  Constitution  gives  the 
President  the   ower  to  assume  control  over  the  st      :  em- 
blies  through  imposing  President's  Rule.   On  occasion,  this 
power  has  been  utilized  in  order  to  secure  the  advantage  for 
the  Congress  Party.   '.  ost  recently  President's  Rule  was  im- 
posed on  Raj  as  than,  .Vest  Ben       .dya  Pradesh,  and  Delhi  af- 
ter the  1967  elections.   Following  the  elections,  it  was  de- 
termined that  neither  the  Rajasthan  Congress  Party  nor  the 
Swatantra  Party  could  form  a  stable  majority.   Subsequently, 
President's  Rule  was  placed  on  the  state  until  the  Congress 
Party  had  mustered  sufficient  strength  among  the  Independents 
to  form  a  majority  government.   The  indiscriminate  use  of  such 
power  by  the  central  government  alienates  the  opposition  par- 
ties from  parliamentary  competition  and  reinforces  the  tenden- 
cy for  all  demands  to  be  articulated  toward  the  center  where 
the  real  power  lies. 

Unifying  Forces:   A  Fragmented  Opposition 

The  fragmented  nature  of  the  opposition  parties  is  one  of 
the  foremost  reasons  for  the  continued  strength  of  the  national 
Congress  Party.   The  Congress,  for  example,  has  never  won  the 
majority  of  popular  vote  in  the  elections  for  the  lok  Sabli  : 
in  1952,  it  won  45  per  cent,  in  1957,  47-8  per  cent,  in  1962, 
45  per  cent,1"  and  in  1967,  39.6  per  cent  of  the  total  vote. 
The  discrepancy  between  the  vote  given  the  Party  and  the  seats 
derived  from  the  vote  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  simple  majority 
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electoral  system.   Opposition  parties  cannot  afford  to  run  can- 
didates in  all  of  the  constituencies  and  must,  therefore,  se- 
lect the  constituencies  on  the  "basis  of  predetermined  elector- 
al strength.   Thus,  even  though  the  state  Congress  Parties  won 
only  40.1  per  cent  of  the  vote  for  the  assembly  seats  in  the 
1967  elections:  the  next  strongest  party,  the  Jana  Sangh,  won 
only  8.75  per  cent:  the  Swatantra  Party,  6.82  per  cent;  the 
S.S.P. ,  5.12  per  cent;  and  the  D.LI.K. ,  4.41  per  cent.21  Be- 
cause the  D.M.K.  votes  were  all  concentrated  within  Madras, 
the  communal  party  gained  complete  control  of  the  State  Assem- 
bly despite  its  low  count  in  electoral  vote. 

Nevertheless,  the  declining  strength  of  the  Congress  Par- 
ty, especially  the  results  of  the  1967  elections,  illustrate 
that  when  opposition  parties  form  alliances  they  can  increase 
their  electoral  strength.   This,  in  turn,  may  make  Congress- 
men more  willing  to  desert  the  Party,  for  power  can  now  be 
achieved  outside  of  the  Congress  organization.   In  this  sense, 
the  last  election  invalidated  the  'cult  of  indispensibility1 , 

as  one  author  named  the  attitude  which  had  accrued  to  the  Con- 

22 
gress  Party  after  twenty  years  of  power.    The  members  of  the 

Party,  in  order  to  maintain  control  at  the  center  and  reg: -..in 
power  lost  in  the  states,  will  be  forced  to  dampen  factional- 
ism and  to  revitalize  the  Congress  program  in  order  to  ret  ~rd 
further  instability  and  alienation. 
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Ill 

PARTY  PLATPOB 

Prom  the  seventy-two  political  organizations  which  con- 
tested the  first  national  election  fifteen  years  ago,  five 
major  opposition  parties  have  emerged  on  the  basis  of  the  1967 
el  ctions.   In  appraising  their  national  programs  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  political  parties  often  have  more  in  common 
with  the  Congress  Party  than  with  e  ach  other.   The  Jana  Sangh 
and  Swatantra  parties  are  inclined  towards  the  conservative 
side  of  the  political  spectrum,  with  the  Congress  occupying 
the  middle  and  the  parties  growing  more  radical  as  one  goes 
from  the  Praja  Socialist  to  the  Samyukta  Socialist  Party,  to 
the  Moscow  oriented  Communist  Party  (CPI)  and,  finally  to  the 
Peking  oriented  Communist  Party  (CPI(M)).   The  D.M.K.  is  an 
example  of  a  communal  party  which  finds  support  among  a  par- 
ticular linguistic  group  in  southern  India. 

The  Jana  Sangh,  polling  8.75  per  cent  of  the  national 
vote  in  1967,  was  formed  by  Dr.  Mukherji  as  the  political  wing 
of  the  militant  Hindu  Rashtriya  Swayamsevak  Sangh  cultural  or- 
ganization.  The  Party  opposes  the  western  orientation  of  India 
under  the  Congress  Party  and,  instead,  advocates  developing  the 
nation  in  accordance  with  Hindu  culture.   This  principle  is  art- 
iculated in  its  demands  to  make  India  a  unitary  State  with  Hin- 
di the  national  language  and  "Sarvodaya"  (welfare  for  all)  the 
economic  goal. 

The  Swatantra  Party  was  founded  in  1959  for  the  purpose  of 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  individualism.   Its  whole  philos- 
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o  lay  is  based  on  the  Sanskrit  interpretation  of  • swatantra"  - 
"responsibility  to  one  self. "  The  Party  opposes  individual 
responsibility  to  the  State  and  the  consequent  regimentation 
of  life  as  has  occurred  in  India.   In  accordance  with  this 
principle,  Swatantra  members  may  endorse  any  political  beliefs 
as  long  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  the  Party's  few  fundamen- 
t '1  olicies. 

The  Indian  socialist  parties  have  their  origins  in  the 
1948  split  within  the  national  Congress,  whereupon  various 
re  resentatives  resigned  to  form  the  Praja  Socialist  Party. 
Another  split  v/ithin  the  Congress  in  1950  resulted  in  the  for- 
qu  tion  of  a  similar  party,  the  K.M.  P. P.   The  two  socialist 
groups  merged  in  1952  and  remained  united  until  1955  when  dis- 
sension split  the  party  into  the  present  Fraja  Socialist  Party 
and  the  Samyukta  Socialist  Party  (S.S.P. ).   In  terms  of  pro- 
grams, the  Praja  Socialist  Party  is  considerably  more  conser- 
vative.  Because  its  national  program  bears  some  resemblance 
to  that  offerred  by  the  Congress  Party,  the  Praja  Socialist 
Party  often  suffers  in  elections.   The  S.S.I',  is  the  more  ap- 
pealing of  the  two  even  though  its  program  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  attacking  the  Congress  Party  -Pnd  justifying  civil- 
disobedience  than  providing  viable  alternative  ro.osals  for 
change . 

The  Communist,  Party  in  India  was  originally  established 
within  the  Congress  Party  until  its  expulsion  before  Indepen- 
dence.  Its  pro-Britain  orier.t_.tion  during  World  7/ar  II  cost 
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the  Party  considerable  support  in  the  early  ,       ,:tcr  inde- 
pendence.  In  1952,  the  Communist  Party  9 

0  sition  to  the  Congress  Party  in  the  central  ,  Arernment  and 
in  four  state  assemblies.   Ten  years  later,  and        sveral 
attempts  to  form  governments  in  Kerala,  West  Ben 

desh,  the  Chinese  invasion  split  the  Party  into  two  distinct 
nizations.   The  depth  of  the  split  was  reflected  duing  the 

1  st  election  when  the  CPI  gained  121  sects  in  the  state  assem- 
blies and  the  pro-Chinese  C?I(M)  won  127.   The  CPI(M)  also  con- 
stituted t"      >rity  party  in  the  Keralan  State  Assembly  by 
winning  three  times  as  amny  seats  as  the  Moscow  aligned  Commu- 
nists.  Although  the  CPI (iff)  publicly  advocates  an  alliance  with 
the  CPI,  the  Peking  party  made  considerable  efforts  to  sabotage 
the  CPI  by  nominating  its  own  candidates  for  the  same  consti- 
tuency seats. 

'■-1  though  the  two  parties  do  not  differ  signific:ntly  on 
domestic  policy,  the  CPI(M)  is  considerably  -ore  radical  in  its 
patterns  of  articulation.   Both  regard  "imperialism"  and  "feu- 
dalism" 'or  enemies  of  India  but  the  CPI  favors  a  "u- 
nited  from  above"  electoral  strategy  whereby  alliances  would  be 
negotiated  with  si  ilar  labor,  bourgeoisie  and  anti-impe 
groups.   In  contrast,  the  CPI(P)   refers  to  aggregate  the  de- 
mands of  workers  and  peasants.   The  different  artic  t- 
terns,  aggregation  _ references       a  inter.         ino-3oviet 
dis  ute  contribute  to  the  hostility  and 
between  the  two  Communist  parties. 
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T  e  brief  description  above  indicates  the  difficulties  inherent 
in  any       ts  to  form  national  alliances  among  the  opposition 
groups.   In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the         ;ion  of  the 
o  -'Osition  parties  it  may  be  useful  to  ex  line  their 

jams  on  a  ..ore  specific  basis. 

Ecoaomic  Policy 

ect  to  economic  policy,  both  the  Jana  Sangh  and 
the  Sw  I        rties  urge  more  emphasis  on  private  initiative. 
Both  agree  that  the     be  should  restrict  its  role:   the  <J 
Sangh  argues  that  it  must  enter  the  economic  sector      jom- 
■etitor  without  the  power  to  form  monopolies.   The  Sv/atantra 
Party  goes  even  further  by  advocating  that  the  State  limit  its 
role  to  .  roviding  social  overhead,  and  that  there  be  no  further 
govemaent  loans  nor  investment  in  the  public  sector  of  the  e- 
conomy.1  It  criticizes  the  PlannJ      mission  for  arbitrarily 
determing  economic  priorities  instead  of  increasing  the  supply 
of  poods  and  services  to  the  public.   The  Jana  Sangh  agrees  t. 
there  currently  exists  an  imb  1  rice  between  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  sectors  of  the  economy  and  urges  a  redress  in  favor 
of  L-he  former.   Finally,  where  the  ,  r        re 

for  all"  its  economic  goal,  the  Sv/atantra  Party  emphasizes  in- 
dividual initiative  in  economic  development. 

The  two  socialist  Parties  advocate  a  .uore  equitable  distri- 
bution of  land  and  income.   The  5.S.  .    vors  soc:      :ion  of 

property  used  s       d     roduction  roperty 
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e  rating  n  income  of  more  than  one  thousand  rupees  per  ^onth.2 

The  Praja  Soci -..lists  advoe!  fc      re  conservative 

whereby  nationalization  is  a  partial  and  gradual  process,  aid 

asises  the  use  of  autonomous  co      _.ons  for  the     ge- 
ment  of  eco::   .' c  institutions.   The      .  ooci.list  Party  is 
more  specific  than  its  counter;  art  and  criticizes  the  Cc 
econoa:  c  dev      at  plans  for  favoring  large       y  vill  .gers 
and  industrialists  .   Planning,  its  .  .    ,J  be 

-  irily  at  the  base  of  society.   Both 

ties  agree  that  incomes  and  expenditures  should  be  bro. 
in  ouch  a  r  tio  hat  the  highest  income  is  not         n  ten 
i-imes  larger  t      e  lowest. 

T  e  Communist  parties  advocate  the  confiscation  of  land 
without  compensation  and  "e  ual  pay  for  equal  work."  Both  urge 
the  destruction  of  foreign  economic  monopolies  and  aid  pro^. 
and  hold  the  Government  responsible  for  establish  ix\  ice  ceil- 

ings, a  fixed  minimum  wage  and  fair  distribution  of  food. 
CI  1(1")  goes  one  step  further  by  recommending  .      _  as  for  au- 
tomation be  dismantled. 

National  Integration 

.s  a  solution  for  Lhe  fragmentation  within  Indian  society, 
the  J  e    ngh  stresses  the  unifying  effect  of  the  Indian  cul- 
ture, notably  Hindi:   "the  only  sure  way  to  strengthen  Indian 
secularism  is  to  strengthen  the  roots  of  Indian  culture."   Ey 
strengthening  the  educ      1   s I    the  new  ill 
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develop  a  "strong  sense  of  :  itriotism  and  s 

burning  faith,  in  the  Indian  ide  lues  of  life."*   Im- 

port nt  .^  ects  of  such  an  educational  system  in  ul- 
sory  military  training  and  the  compulsory  knowledge  of  Hindi: 
"Hindi  in  fact  is  already  the  lingua  fr-nca  of  the  country  in 
spite  of  all  the   re    nda  of  vested  interests  to  •  .  ■• 

s  Swatantra  Party,  with  its  emphasis  on  individual  res- 
ponsibility, believes  that  the  solution  to  this  problem  is  best 
determined  by  each  individual.   Since  this  arty  is  es  eci_.lly 
concerned  with  economic  policy,  itr:;       an  note.:      a  pro- 
gressive economy  will  reduce  the  particu]       .nds  of  the  frag- 
mented culture. 

3  socialist      .s  agree  that  Hindi  should  not  be  im- 
3d  on  an  m:        . ublic.   The  S.S.  .  ^ed 

to  establish  epa_.lity  of  all  r  the 

f  ]  _  -  it  considv,. 

India's  subordinate  status.   The  ..raja  Socia  ■  at 

since  Hindi  is  used  by  the  majority  of  the       Lion,  it  will, 
in  i.e.  beco  e  the  nati.nal  language.   To  o-ase  the  hostility 

g  non-Hindi  speaking  rty  re- 

c   fiends  that  the  study  of  other  Indian  1      js  be  a:         -      ed. 
The  S.S.  .   loo  seeks  national  inte  Wishing 

ete  equ  lity  for  the  sexes,  the  races      ..olition  of 
be  system.   L'oreover.  their  propa'v.ni  advoc-tes  the  use  of  civ- 
il disobedience  for        ting  specific  demands.   I  rough  t: 
jrinciple,  the  S.S. P.  seeks  the  n         the  different   - 
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wl.o  use  agitation  as  a  legitimate  channel  for  voicing  demands 
and  complaints. 

The  Communist  parties  h       ir  differences  over  the 
ishment  of  Hindi  as  the  nation         e.   First,  the 
advocates  widest  possible  autonomy  or  the  s       nd  the  e  ual- 
ity  of  all  Ind      nguages.   With  respect  to  the  latter  "Hindi 

chauvinism  raises  anti-Hindi  chauvinism  and  the  gainer  in  the 

7 
jain  is        .  "   The  Moscow  oriented  Communis -.         vors 

the  gradual  establishment  of  Hindi  as  the  of fie: 

the  consent  of  the  non-Hindi  i  tes. 

rolitical  Reform 

11  of  the  politi      irties,  except  th<     .  or 

alterations  in  the  political  syste. 

ent  elector:.!  system  whereby   candidate  wit]      arality 
of  votes  gains  the  constituency  seat.   The  J  dvocates 

disbanding  majority  rule  in  favor  of  some  method  of  unanimous 
selection  for  the  panchayatS.   The  rational  for  1 
is  that  the  "real  village  elder-        I  elected  to  the  Paneha- 
yats  and  give  them  the  respect  and  dignity  that  they  deser-  . 
I     lone  will  msure  acre  active  and  intelligent  participation 

o 

I   majority  of  our  people  in  the  democratic  process." 
One  may  infer  that  the  0  Id  thereby  prefer  to  return 

to  bc         rc  traditj      ethods  in  Indi  . 

Both  socialist  parties  favor  a  decentralised  politd     as- 
tern with  the  real  power  rest:  -        the  vot 
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3.S.P.  ending  the  Constitution  to  ensure  decentr  - 

d  removing  restrictions  on  civil  liberties.        s- 
tem  of  indirect  voting  to  the 

direct  voting  and         sition  parties  in  the  Lok       would 
be  allowed  to  investigate  the  activities  and  policies  of  govern- 
ment leaders.   The  Pi   -  Socialist  Party  would  .  or 
to  the                lend  the  Constitution  to  give  voters  t" 
power  to  recall  a  representative,  and  to  ensure  that  ministers 
would  resign  three  months  before  elections  in  order  to  avoid 
due  influence  among  the  voters. 

Foreign  Policy 

The  political  parties  express  their  widest  disagreements 
in  their  roposals  for  an  effective  foreign  policy.  The  Jana 
;h  criticizes  the  Congress  Party  for  failing  to  maintain  a 
more  nationalistic  stand  in  international  relations.  Opposed 
to  the  exi stance  of  1  n,  the  Party  submits  that  this  en- 
emy has  taken  advantage  of  Indi  '  k  non-belligerent  atti- 
tude. In  order  to  strengthen  her  position,  the  J  ad- 
vocates an  extensive  military  buildup  whereby  India  will  no 
longer  be  dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for  her  security.   T 

y  also  feels  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  for  I. 
to  re-.ain  uninvolved  in  any  international  proble         jes 
not  immediately  affect  her  v. 

In  contrast,  the  Swatantra  Party  criticizes         n-ss 
rty  for  maintaining  a  pro-Communist  bias  in  its  fore      iicy. 
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As  an  alternative  the  Swatantra  favors  con  ,ith 

v.vers.   The       tra    rty  would  also  have  Indi. 
bive  role  in  inter]  Lions,  is  the 

leader  of  an  alii       tong  free-Asian      as  for  the  contain- 
ment of  Chinese  aggression.   With  res  ect  to  Indo-Pakistan  re- 
lations, the  Party  advoc  tes    policy  of  reconcilir       nd 
urges  immediate  implementation  of  a  liberal  t.    de  and  travel 
agreement  between  the  two  countries.   Again  in  contrast  to  the 
Jana  Sangh,  the  Sw         rty  discourages  the  allocat 
sc;.rce  resources  for  a  unilateral  defenjzfse  system. 
native,  it  suggests  dependence  on  raultil  er 

Asian  countries. 

,.s  the   i  _  sis  of  the  S.S.P.  centers  on  recon- 

structing the  Indian  society,  the  Party  maintains  that  the  des- 
truction of  the  existing  order  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for 
the  implementation  of    v  .  ic  foreign  policy.   It  criticizes 
the  Congress'   o  icy  for  its  favoritism  towards  the  British 

ined  elements  within  the  society  and  blames  the  resulting 
biased  non-alignment  policy  for  weakening  Indian  initiative  in 
world  affairs.   Indian  neutralit;  .     ording  to  the  S.S.P.  is, 

eed  on  oolitic  at  with  the  British 

Commonwealth,  the  membershi]      ie  sterling 
bloc,  the  purchase  of  military      .nd  stores 
from  particular  countries,  dependence  for  econo- 
mic aid  on  the  aid  India  Club  whose  members  are 
very  much  ith  one  r  system. 9 

Specific  recommend- tions  other  than  the  construction  of   a  strong 

ecomony  and  soc  ited  to  bia 

"the  two  super  rid  together       ly  to  discuss, 

anize  a  joinl         -  verty.  .  ." 
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Although  more  specific  and  less  anti-British  in  its  orien- 
tation, the       3ocialiarfcs  echo  the      1  for   re  i        J  na- 
tive neutrality  in  internation       irs.   This  policy  v/ould 
include  participation  i]      Lrd  Bloc  consisting  of  neutr  1 
tions  :.nd  abst-iimng  from  world  problems  until  a  suffie      fcly 
strong  economy  has  "been  established.   The  Praja  rty 

is  also  is  favor  :f  incre  sing  India's  ilitary  strength  includ- 
ing the  eventual  develo  aent  of  nuclear  weapons  with  which  India 
could  independently  prevent  Chinese  incursions  into  her  terri- 
tory. 

Both  Communist  parties  advocate  an  independent  foreign  ol- 
icy  but  differ  in  their  interpretations  regarding  the  nature  of 
neutrality.   The  CPI(M)  irgues  that  suca    Olicj  c  n  "La  ur- 
sued  only  in  alliance  with  the  c     :   peace  ..  nc 
all  the  freedom  loving  anti-imperialist  countries  of  the  world 

^sition  to  the  aggressive  plans  of  the  U.S.  _nd  other 
i      lists."    In       enting        policy,  th     .  y  seeks 
"o  asiticn  to  nuc."        ::;     eaceful  settlement  of  the  d.  - 
pute  with  Socialist  China  nd  Pakis      id,  the  susv.enoioi. 
id  to  I  di  . 

T".  e  Moscow  the  C 

lly  followed  n  inde  endent  policy  but  is  bee       Ti- 
er.singly  sus       3  to  "Anglo-Amer:  .  :     ore 
sincere       ned  for                         he  CPI, 
involve  gr  nting  full  support  to  the  N.L.?.  in  the  Vietnamese 

' c  recognition  lie. 
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Significantly  the  Oil  omits  references  to  the  recognition 
Socialist  China  and,  "despite  the  continued  hostil,   btitude 
of  Chin   »   vors  a  No  ..  r  ^.:uni£t  . 

Before  ending  this  discussd      orief  e:      ion  of  the 
D.M.K.  should  be  undertaken,  for  most  of  the  politj 
discussed  above  Joined  a  D.M.  .        e  in  the  196y  election3 
in  the  State  of  Madras.   This 

parative  ease  because  the  D.M.K.  is  strictly  a  loc     ,  ;--  con- 
CCIXOd  With  C      ::      ds  and,  thus,  does  not  present  a  ch   - 
lenge  in  the  other  states.  The   issues  which  the  D.]  ....   rticu- 
1  tes  are   ot  concerned  with  economic  or  foreign  policy  but  are 
olicies  of  anti-B]  I       iti-Hindu,  and  ant i -Hindi  and 
ts. 

Although  the  orginal  D]      n  movement  was  founded  in  1945, 
the  Dravid,  /at  in  1Q49  ._  ^  result 

of  a  split  in  the  earlier  organization.   Appealing  especially 
to  the  Tamil  speaking  Indians,  theD.M.K.  demande         ted 

ition.   Since  1961,  and  more  especially  sine      i  - 
entation  of  a  law  forbidding  secession  movements,  the  D.M.K. 
reduced  its  demands  to  the  f      m   of  a  ,in 

India  encompassing  the  states  of  madras,  Mysore,  Ker  la  nd  ai- 

-  Pradesh.   The  D.M.K.   1:..  urges  ...  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  grant  fuller       ay  to  the  ;      .  i  Qg  be_ 
hind  this   r     I  is  the  D.M.K.  «s  belief  t]  _v- 
ernment,  domin          n  from  the  northern  Indi 

loited  the  south  for  it.:  ...   The   ....      Lly 
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believes  that  individual  cultures  within  India  should  be  fully 
recognized  and  applauded  in  order  to  achieve  the 
ate  state  of  "unity  in  diversity. " 
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IV 

THE  DIl  1  iON 

The  moderation  ,f  the  Congress'  bles  the  Party 

to  iggregate  the  varied  demands  of  the  fragmented  society  and 
to  ensure  the  minority  status  of  the  opposition  parties 
national  level  of  government.   In  formulating  political 
forms  the  opposition  parties  must  either  imitate  the  Congr   ' 
]  tform  or  articulate  more  extreme  demands.   The  first  case  at- 
bs  to  sway  voters  from  the  Congress  Party  while  the  second 
instance  aggregates  the  demands  of  specific  groups.   Both  per- 

etu  te  the  continued  minority  status  of  the  out-parties,  as  al- 
legiance to  their  platforms  is  based  on  the  groups'  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Congress  performance.   Their  loyalty  is  thus  of 
negative  and  temporary  nature. 

An  illustrative  example  of  the  above  is  the  results  of  the 
1957  elections  which  were  profoundly  influenced  by  the  reorgan- 
.tion  of  the  states.  .sc  .  ba  notes  that  where  linguistic 
aspirations  were  satisfied,  the  opposition  parties  declined  in 
strength.  Conversely,  where  demands  met  inadequate  response 
from  the  Congress,  the  state  opposition  parijtes  gained  r- 
ity.   T:      le  of  Mi  dhya  Pardesh,  re  and 

ras  were  satisfied  by  the  reorganization  and  the   election  r  - 
suits  in  Madras,  for  exam  le,  reflected  this  satisf  ction.   In 
the  State  the  Congress  vote  increased  by  7  ] or  cent  while 
unist  and  Inde  pendent  vote  dec! 

Drissa  and  the  Punj       ined  dissatisfied, 
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In  the  Punjab  Con      rote  declir.        •■    ai  er  cent  while 

the  united  opposition  more  than  doubled  '.its  strength,  in  the 

p 
three  state  assemblies. 

3t  of  the  op  osition  parties  tend  to  articulate  extr 
demands  because,  in  doing  so,  they  re  ible  to  invoke  greater  al- 
lepi .;nce  f.  om  their  limited  but  dedicated  followers.   Aggregating 
re  aonal,  linguistic  of  communal  demands  >ral  context  to 

political  :     Ltion;  the  voters  are  tie  to  identify  with  the 
party  and  aecomoda tion  with  the  Congress  Party  becomes  less  pos- 
sible.  A  good  example  of  the  above  is  seen  in  the  declining  a 
port  for  the  relatively  conservative  Praja  Socialisi       's 
strength.   In  1962,  the  Praja  Socialists  won  149  seats  in  the 
legislative  assemblies  compared  to  the  59  won  by  the  S.S.P.   In 
1967,  the  S.S.P.  emerged  with  176  seats  in  the  assemblies  and  the 
ja  Socialists'  strength  declined  to  106  seats.   In 

election  to  the  Lok  Sabha,  the  P.S.P,    1   won  13  seats  compared 

5 
with  the  23  for  the  S.S.P.    Thus,  once  the  S.S.r.  bee  ne   re- 
cognized party,  and  develo  .  d  a  more  extreme  but  ro- 
il, the  ]            sts  suffered  tremendous  losses  among  th 
socialist  voters. 

Tne  narrow  based  ideological  ..ature  of  the  op  osition  par- 
ties is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  those  artic         jcific 

is   refer  locally  based  politi;      .ties  in  which  the 
groa  s   : in tain  their  unique  identity  and  over  which  they  exert 
e   lete  control.   The  more       lie  interest       s,  sucP 
the  business  sector,  aoreover,  tend  to  articulate  their  de...nds 
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through  the  arty  in  power,  so  the  opposition  parties  are  not 

forced  to  accomodate  such  aodei      Lnion. 

In  this  fashion,  the  D.I..  .    bieulates  t]        :  of  the 

Is,  the  Akali  Dal  articulates  those  of  the  Sikhs  ind  the 

.  gh  re  resents  the  Hindi  les  in  the  north. 

The  1952  and  1957  elections  indicate  the  regional  base  of  the 

Jana.  Sangh:  of  the  thirty  five  seats  won  in  the  1952  election, 

27  were  located  in  the  north-  and  of  the  forty-six  seats  v/on  in 

c 
1957,  forty  two  came  from  the  s      ja. 

When   not  based  on  linguistic  or  communal  demands,  the  poli- 
tical programs  may  also  be  narrow  in  terms  of  the  socio-economic 
groups  to  whom  they  a   eal.   Further  fragmentation  among  the  o  - 
position  parties  occurs  when  the  parties  aggregate  the  demands 
of  the  same  economic  class.   The  Swotantra  and  Jana  Sangh  parties 
both  appeal  to  the  feu      ndlords;  and  the  leftist  parties  all 
look  to  the  poorer  classes  for  electoral  strength.  Yet  this  sit- 
on  alleviates  the  narrow  appeal  of  the  parties,  for  cl^ss  in- 
terest, c  ste  and  communal  divisions  seldom  compliment  each  other. 
The  opposition  parties  mast,  therefore,      1  to  a  broader  base. 

The  future  of  the  Swatantra  Party,  depends  on  such  a  capa- 
city to  build  a  stronger  and  broader  electoral  base.  The  1962 
election  results  indicate  t  at  the  >rimary  loyalty  to  the  party 
lies  among  the  feudal  landlords  in  Bihar,  Rajasthan  and  Gujar.t 
who  do  not  wish  their  policical  ] ower  curtailed  by  the  Congress 
Party.         -     nd  negative  interest  on  the  ris- 

tocracy  does  not  one   r  ge  stro:  ties  and  the  division 
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within  the  class  itself  does  not  give  the  Swatantra  Part} 
solid  organizational  framework.   Commenting  on  t  e  relations] 
between  the  feudal  upperclass  and  the  Party,  Howard  Erdman  notes 

that: 

In  this  sense,  Swatantra  seems  to  he  little  more 
than  al  umbrella  under  which  a  number  of  disparate 
elements  have  taken  refuge:  and  ...  it  would  seem 

uite  likely  that  if  it  either  stopped  raining  or 
if  someone  c  we    -long  with  a  better  umbrella,  PL 
[from  Raj as than   and  his  colleages  could  well  find 
themselves  deserted. ' 

The  strength  of  most  of  the  national  opposition  parties 

thus  continues  to  depend  on  the  support  of  narrow  interest 

groups.   Consequent!;;.      seek  to  perpetuate  the  fragmen 

nature  of  the  society  in  order  to       in  oli       llegiance. 

This  strategy,  however,  ensures  the  continued  minority  status 

of  ;1;     rties  which,  in  the  long  run,  may  hamper  sustained  su  - 

port  among  the  voters.   The  parties  are  in  a  dilj      ■  to  the 

elector;!  strategy  they  should  pursue:    ithe:  l  to 

their  irimary  su  porters  and  keep  ideological  purity,  or,  laxi- 

mize  thq/er  political   ower  b;  joining  state  coalitions  and  being 

accused  of  compromising  their  goals.   One  of  the  decisive  factors 

in  determining  the  strategy  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  party  in 

question.   The  S.S.P.,  for  example,  states  th  t: 

.'-hove  all,  the  S.S.P.  should  never  forget  that 
the  partial  evil  that  these  parties  [left  and  right] 
represent  is  sustained  by  the  greater  evil  of  the 
Congress  Government  itself.  ° 

The  S.S.P.  is  thus  willing  to  form       oes  with  any  and  ;11 
political  grou  s.   The  development  an  illus- 

tration of  the  increasing  ..cce;;t_nce  of  state  electoro.1  adjustme 
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alliances  and  coalitions.   I?or  the  first  thirteen  years  of  its 

existence,  the  Ji  -red  to  a  policy  of  contesting  e- 

lections  by  itself  and  so,  held  the  following  number  of  se 

in  the  state  assemblies;  in  1952,  35  seats;  in  1957,  46  se 

and  1962,  112  seats.   In  1962,  the  Gen  ry  of  the  P  - 

ty  explain^,  the  rigidity: 

In  ry  democracy,  where  peoples  views 

on  the  various  policies  and  programs  :;re  sought 
to  be  ascertained,  united  fronts  defeat  the  very 
purpose  of  holding  a  general  election.   Ultimate- 
ly, they  degenerate  into  a  struggle  for  power  by 
o  ortunist  elements  coming  together  in  the  in- 
terests of  expediency. 5 

The  fo:  r,  the  Jana  Sangh  leaders  began  to  revise  their 

icy  by  e     ng  in  discussions  with  t.  e  Swatantr      .  .   In 
doing  so,  the  I  n^:   began  to  maximize  its  power  within  the 

tes  nd,  more  J      at,  tried  to  erase  the  c  s  of 

the  Party  by  being  more  accomodating  and  striving  for 
electorl  1   i.  result,  the  .  rty  won  300  seats  in  the 

state  assemblies  after  the       _d  so,  replaced  the  C.P.I,   nd 
.  .  .  as  the  largest  opposition  [  ithin  the  states.   Fur- 

ther Dre,  by  expanding  its  base  the  J  von  its  first  re- 

presentation in  the  states  of  Andhra,  Gujarat, 
sore.      est  Ben 

In  Orissa  and  a       n  aconbined  J 
;e  reduced  the  Congress  vote  by  7. 9  per  cent       ve  the 
antra  Tarty  control  of  the  coalition       lies.     ier  form- 
ing a  similar  the  Socialist  parties  in  U 
desh,  the  J  a 
co  lition  govern  ent. 
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co  lit         n  obvious  ttempt  tc  ith 

a  minimum  regard  for  ideological  c  1 

Muslim  League,  for  example,  merged  with  the  Communj       ies 

in  West  Bengal  and  with  the  D.M.K.  1      .3.   The  short  lived 
ooaliti  n  between  the  ad  the  J  n~ 

extreme      Le  of  such  an  alliance,  for  it  was  the 
bitter  antagonism  between  the       .id  Hindu  ethnic        hich 
led  to  the  division  of  the  in  1966. 

of  t.  ese  two  groups  to  compromise  on  policy  formation,  encour- 
aged the  central  government's  intervention  in  November    7  nd 
the  subsequent  i  dementi  tion  of  President's  Rule.   This  situa- 
tion thus  illustrates      .'or  difficulty  in  ion  of 
ces  for  the  immediate  objective  of  reducing  the  Congress' 
:ower.   For,  once  in  control  of  the  state,  opposition  parties 
may  be  unable  to  work  together:                Is    3  t  nd  the 
Congress  Party  resumes  control  of  the  institute 

In  view  of  t]  objective  of  defeating  the  state 

Congress  Parties,  the  limited  resources  -      1  to  the  0 
tion  parties  and  the  plu]       of  votes  needed  to  win,  all  of 
the  opposition  parties  had,  by  1967,  Peel  .red  their  willingness 
to  form  state  coalitions  with  o  bies.       .P.I. 

notes  that,  "it  is  necessary  to  carry  forward  the  unity  of  the 
left  raid  democratic  forces  already  achieved"  '   ini 

1  political  ilatform"  c 

union.   The  CPI(l  )  oving  the  Congres       oly  of 

r  in   a  many  States       3ible,  in  improvin 
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the  strength  of  the  democratic  opposition  of  the 

CPI(M)."^  In  this  context  both  communist  parties  :        ■  n- 
demn  the  J  i      h,    I       -  3tic,  re- 

pressive and  in  collusion  with  the  Con,  -      rty.   Yet,  it 
been  suggested  that  both  wrties  have  carried  on  informal  nego- 
tiations with  ih,.  Party. 

The  Saniyukta  Socialist  Party  "necessarily         distinc- 
tion be,      arties  with  which  it  can  achieve  organization 
fusion  and  parties  with  which  such  unification  is  not  possible 
in  the  forseeable  future."12  It  has.      ;  i        bed  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Swatant]      J  -    ngh  in  Rajasthan,      ith 
the  Jana  Sangh  in  desh.  Socialist  Party  e   - 

ilarly  call  for  "coo  ci  tion  among  those  who  believed  in  this 

roach  in  the  ideals  of  the  nations  defence,  democracy,  socialism 
and  national  unity."13   These  vague  goals  of  the   ...   -it  the 
■ty  in  the  v  vacating  coalitions  with  all 

;.es,  yet,  as  seen  earlier,  its  very  willingness  to  ace   - 
d,  te  has  led  to  a  loss  oJ      -  rity  among  more  sxtre  .e  soci  list 

voters. 

Finally,  the  rty,  by  permitting  the  expression 

of  indivich  :    Lnions  also  suscribes  to  the  formation  of  alli- 
es:  "if  the  Swatantr  turned  to  power  in 
of  at  the  Centre  and  invited  to  form  a  Government  it  will  be 
red  to  look  outside  the  ranks  of  the    -   Tor  the  most  capable 

14 
government  that  it  c 

The  .bove  st  ^        re  emphasised  first  because  they  il- 
lustrate the  necessity  of  electoral  negotiation 
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for  political  victory  ..nd  second  because  the  imply 

that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  op  osition   irties  is  the  de- 
feat of  the  Congress  arty  on  the  state  levels.   In  this  sense 
the  nat:  roe  for  i. 

cul  ti on. 

Electoral  ',..  ■  - 

poli  tical  parties  have  various  J. 
:void  the   u.lti-  -  ,v   '   s  contests  which  fragment  the  vote. 
Frequently,  the  parties  negotiate  electoral  adju  ich 

they  agree  not  to  contest  the  -  constitu- 

ency.  Alternately,  they  may  compromise  policies  in  Drder  to 
form  a  pre-election  front,  as  occured  in  West  Ben 

re-election  united  fronts  combined  to  fo:  "party" 

within  the  State       Ly. 

It  is  i      tit  to  note  that  the  fedei       r€     the  In- 
dian politica]  system  en         "ies  to  negoti 

ties  in  one  state  without  effecting  their  status  in 
other  states.   St       gress  Parties  may,  for  ...     s,  form  an 
i  rice  with  the  Ganatantra  Parishad  in  OrD  ili 

in  the  Pun;        Lth  the  P.S.P.  in   )  .la.   The  c      ma 
tre  seldo  nd  never  extend  over  the  state       ries 

so  the  overall  policies  of  the  ..ted. 

Another  feature  which  reflects  t  i 

Iccomadatlon  nd  the  maintenance  of  so         ce  of  : 
purity  is  tl         a  itted  to  write 
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their  own  politic  1  pi  itforms  based  on  the  district  politics  of 

15 
the  particular  region. 

It  is  largely  due  the  great  effort  extended  on  the  for 
tion  of  intra-state  %'.  liances  that  the  - 
the  victories  of  the  1967  election.  .  : 

•.an  and  Orissa  are  examples  of  states  in 
which  ore-election  alliances  were  negotiated.   In  Kerala,  the 
CPI(M)  emerged  :.s  the  largest  party  in  a  coalition  with  the  C.P.I.  s 
S.S.P.  and  various  local  groups.   Once  in  power  two  leftist 
fronts  in  West  Bengal  formed  an  alliance  in  order  to  reduce  t] 
Congress  .  arty1 s  position  in  the  Si  1  .   An  alliance  be- 

tween the  Jana  Sangh  and  Swatantra  parties  was  for::.ed  1. 

lesh,  Orissa  and  Rajasthan.   The  strategy  failed  to  defeat 
the  Congress  in  the  first  state,  succeeded  in  Oriss:.  and  de:  ended 
on  the  support  of  the  Independents  in  Rajasthan. 

iras  is       3   nd  outstanding  example  of  the  victorious 
results  accruing  to  electoral  alliances.   There,  the  I.  .  .  re- 
ceived such  outstanding  support  before  the  election,  t3 
able  to  form  the  .  -      nt  in  the  State.   This  State  is  the  only 
ins!       .ere  one  opposition  party  had  been  able  to  form  the 

without  t]  1    jf  other  politic  1  arties. 

..s        sly  suggested,  the  success  of  the  alliances 
the  coalitions  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the  Lin 

the  state  Congress    .   as.   In  Kerala,  Congress      laments 
often  destroyed  by  a  thin  the  Party  itself.      een 

i  1961  the  Party  lost  ninety  seats  in  I        lesh  due  to 
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internal  sabotage  between  tli-  dnisterial  and  or 
wings  of  Congress.   Such  factionalism  .;/  been  reci  - 

nized  in  the  States  of  Orissa,  Utt  r  Pradesh  and  nd 

it  is  significant  that  the  opposition  parties  were  successful 
in  for  ring  coalition  governments  in  the        ies  of  the. 
three  states.   Although  Congress  governments  './ore  formed  in  T 
yana,  Uttar  Pradesh  nd  Mady*  Pradesh         sly  foil      bhe 
7  elections,  defections  and  factioj       soon  necessit  tod  a 
realignment  within  the  State  Assemblies.   The  Jana  Sangh  emerged 
in  the       werful  )Osition  as  it  led  the  resulting  coolit: 
governments  in  Bfladya  Pradesh  and  Uttar  Pradesh. 

His  tori  col.";,  .  coalitions  formed  among  right-wing  arties 
have  ex.  ibited  for  more  stability  than  those        r  -   ical 
nature.   The  principal  ex  s  feature  is  1 

titude  of  the  Congress  Party  to         ition   irties.   For, 
when  confronted  with  sition,  the  Congress  seeks 

to  form  a  counter      ice   aong  the  conservative  parties.   tfhen 
the  chief  threat  lies  among  coalitions  foi       co  tserv  tive 
rties.  the  Congress  attempts  to       o  dissension  by  enticing 
:ers  into  its       lation.   Kerala       (U 
historical  examples  of  the  Congress  strategy  towards  leftist  co- 
alitions.  Both  coalitions  were  interrupted  ' 
the  result  of  Congress  .                 ' 

p'sced  by  Congress  led  alliances.  .cured 

:  .  L.  e  vote:, 

[elected  a  leftist  coalit:  v  -   .oit  intervened 
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. nd  three  months  later,  the  Congress 
leadershi        i   >gressive  Democratic  Fron  . 

in  i   u  ry  1968,  the  Congress  Party  followed  a  simi- 
1.  r  strategy  in  order  to  defeat  the  S.S.  .  eoalitj  „-nt 

in  Bihar,   After  ne  e  Congress  formed       iance 

bh  the  local  Soshit  Dal   irty  in  order  to  for       rity  in 
the  ly. 

Illustrations  of  Congress'  confrontations  with  i 
rties  include  the  Pun;  In        st, 

the  Congress  del.  -Akali  Dal  alliance  by  offer- 

ing support  to  a  rival  Akali  Dal  minister.   In  return  for  su  - 

rting  the  new  overa 
an  important  part  3f  i       coalition. 

Si    ply,  the  Congress  Tarty  won  the  al  In- 

dependents who  foi      ciaici  1  factor  in  the  St         ,ly  of 

■than.   First,  d  under  President' 

on  the  ground:-      neither  the  Congress  not  fcr    r- 

ty  h  d  enough  sup]  rt  to  form  a  stable  government.   Contro] 
returned  to  the  State  Assembly  after  t      jess  had  formed  its 
rity  based  on  Independent  support. 

3  Congress  strategies  discussed  .cove  ts 

febility  to  i         sident's  Rule,  obviously  cr<      ch  re- 

jrs.   I: 
i    aces  the  resuJ      Lostilit;  to 

etate  coalition  logically  incoapatibl       es. 

inability  to  achieve 
led  in  the  ineffiency 
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On  the  other  hand,  2nd  .ere  the  Congress 

strategies  succeed,  the  resulting  i       '■  ck  the 

timacy  accorded  by  the  voters 
A.s   .  rii  mentary  paths  of  interest  articulation  :.tion 

are  denied  to  the  parties  they  feel  Justified  in  artici 

;li  other  channels,  including  civil  disobediance. 
fences  f  this  occurrence  11  extrei      ngerous  for 
the  future   :.'  the  political       .  for  it         ss  disillu- 
sion otices.      ible  long  run  re- 
sults could  well  include  an  increase  ii 

eral  acceptance  of  new  articulation  channels  or  a  more  authori- 
se central  government. 
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V 

Th]  . 
tical  syste      ■  been        ;ed  to  illustrate  the  di]      of 
the  major  opposition  parties  in  st      litic  1  c 
The  nature  of  bures  e:.  la- 

bility.  First,  the  Congress  Party  is  losing  its 
pec:  e  level,  precisely  be 

the  political  scene  :     \  3.   It  is  thus  inc_ 

ly  characterized  Toy  factionalism   li 
The  opposition  parties  seek  to  fill  the  st  te  p<      cuum  cre- 
ated by  the  Congress1  inability  to  ynamic  oli- 

.  .Ion.   The  opposition  stren,        ver,  is  limited 
e  basic  ace  Lure  of  the  Congress 

degree  of  factionalism  within  its  bion 

bies  thus  ;  ined  su   art  ri  icj   lly  ..      3Ulatin 
trc:..o  de:  nds  wi  ich  h  t  little  response  a mong  Congress  re- 

presentatives, i 

e  major  oppositi  .  Dreover,  narrow      ed 

knd  reluctant  to  compromise  princ 

is  r  ctice  is  due  to  th  ne- 

id  identity  for  the  individual  poli  .   If  tl 

o   sition  parties 

voters  often  will  express  their  contc  i- 

KLrity  bet-..  -id 

so  vote   r  mor       Lc  but  extreme  political  03 
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Another      c  its 

o   osition  strenth  within  the  states  is  \  :  the  Con- 

gress, through  its  accomodation        i      .-osources  to  lure 
away  52     J  thus  e:  disintegr  .tion  of 

state  iitions.   The  ability  of  the  opposition 

rties  is  thus  extremely  dependent  on  tl       ■  ■■ .        rty,  while 
the  internal  stability  and  dynamism  of  the  latter  is  dependent 
on  the  op  osition  thi      h  the  state  level. 

Out  of  this  circul  r  attern  emerge  three  alternatives  for 
the  future  of  state  politic       etition  in  Inc   .   'irst,  o  - 

se  their  :.cco^bd 
c  pabilities  in  order  to  build  3  broader  voters. 

This  alternative  assumes  .';"  t  the  minority  grou  s  are  sufficient- 
ly well  integrated  into  the  Indian  nation  raid  so,  do  not  . 
loss  of  identity  jt   the  -loss  of  control  over  their  own  political 

e  second  possibility  is  the  increased  disillusion^^ 
of  the  opposition  parties  and  their  supporters.   In  sue      .se 
the  use  of  civil  disobedience  as  a  chan  tion  is 

likely  to  become  fully  legitimized 

Finally,   nd  ble,  is  the  intensefied  effort  of 

the     i  bo  resume  the  political  initiative.   .'his 

solution  will  involve  an  increased  cohesion  with  rty 

institutions  and  a  more  dynamic  nd  res  onsd 
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